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An Appreciation 

There are significant personalities and important 
periods in the history of most cultural institutions 
which may be identified with their growth in in- 
fluence and public esteem. The story of The Art 
Gallery of Toronto from its founding in 1900 is 
marked by such. Among those most worthy of recall 
are the year 1932 and the name Martin Baldwin, 
the Gallery’s newly-appointed curator. 

Times were hardly propitious when the architect 
now became museum curator hung up his hat and 
faced for the first time the trials, tribulations and 
satisfactions of a new-found profession. The econ- 
omic depression of the 1930’s was at its low point; 
the Gallery did not possess its two important north 
galleries; its commendable collection was small; 
financial resources were negligible and its member- 
ship only 2,300; the staff consisted of five. 

It is of interest, therefore, to recall briefly what 
has been accomplished by the Gallery under Martin 
Baldwin’s leadership since those days in 1932. One 
cannot here, however, do justice to what is simply 
the history of the institution in the years of its 
greatest growth. Of thirty-three important art 
exhibitions carried out in the period, mention 
should be made of the ‘Cartier to Confederation’ 
and ‘Growth of Toronto’ exhibitions in 1941; the 
‘Hogarth-Turner-Constable’ exhibition in 1947, 
when 10,000 visitors crowded into the Gallery in its 
final 3 hours; and the ‘Art Treasures from the Vien- 
na Collections’ in 1951 which Mr. Baldwin, by now 
Director, himself described as ‘the exhibition to end 
all exhibitions’. Shown in Canada only in Toronto, 
this project established an international reputation 
for competence of a high order for the Toronto 
Gallery and its staff. It attracted an attendance of 
130,000 and utilized all the space available in the 
Gallery. Two great exhibitions followed: ‘Dutch 
Painting — The Golden Age’ in 1955; and ‘British 
Painting in the 18th Century’ in 1957. Such impor- 
tant exhibitions and exhibition activity in general, 
contribute not only to the growth of the Gallery’s 
own collection, but equally important, to the proli- 
feration of private collecting in every field. This has 
always been an objective of paramount importance 
in the mind of the Director. Few realize the imagi- 
nation necessary to conceive such undertakings, and 
the research and endless correspondence involved 
in planning a major exhibition, frequently in co- 
operation with the great museums of Europe, the 
United States and other Canadian galleries. It is in 
this field, perhaps, that the Director’s abilities have 
made their most telling impact. 
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He was a founding Director and President (1957- 
59) of the Canadian Museums Association. As a 
member of the American Museum Directors Associ- 
ation, and its only Canadian President (1953-54), 
his association and friendship with such outstand- 
ing professionals as Frances Henry Taylor of the 
Metropolitan; Blake-More Godwin of Toledo, Wil- 
liam Milliken of Cleveland, James Johnson Sweeney 
then of the Museum of Modern Art and later of the 
Guggenheim and Charles Nagel of the Brooklyn 
Museum, established the Art Gallery of Toronto 
and its activities, among the most successful and 
respected institutions of its kind. His frequent con- 
tacts with Sir Anthony Blunt, W. G. Constable and 
Trenchard Cox, Director of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum made possible the close international col- 
laboration necessary for successful gallery oper- 
ation. 


As a Director of the Ontario College of Art, active 
Rotarian and delegate to numerous museum con- 
ferences in Canada and abroad, the Director per- 
formed a useful service of enduring value to the 
Gallery no less than to the many organizations with 
which he was identified. 


MARTIN BALDWIN (continued) 


The Director’s ever increasing responsibilities in 
gallery administration included a frequently chang- 
ing staff (now grown to twenty-eight), the main- 
taining of contacts with professional art societies 
and artists, government officials and visiting digni- 
taries, and the counselling of Gallery committees, 
including, since 1945, the expanding projects of the 
Women’s Committee and the Junior Women’s Com- 
mittee. The Director’s frank and curtly expressed 
opinions, spiced sometimes with typical humour, 
gained for him respect and willing co-operation from 
the distaff side and an unusually devoted staff. 

How appropriate therefore was the action, and 
how spontaneous the public accord, when the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1959, placed its seal of ap- 
proval on the career and attainments of one of its 
graduates! The citation at University Convocation 
may be recalled: ‘““He has built up the Art Gallery 
of Toronto’s modest collection into an outstanding 
one, and his imaginative keenness in staging and 
display has made it a popular haven for visitors... 
The Art Gallery of Toronto, under Martin Baldwin’s 
leadership, has provided the multiplicity and varie- 
ty of pictures that are essential to a mature appre- 
ciation. Here you will find the old and the new, 


the classic, the romantic and the neurotic, the 
Group of Seven and Painters Eleven; and this de- 
spite surrealistic sneers and the slings and arrows 
of outraged conservatives. 


“Mr. Chancellor, in the name of the Senate, I 
request you to confer the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
honoris causa, on Martin Baldwin, in whom many 
generations of Torontonian ancestry have not ex- 
tinguished an Irish humour, nor inhibited a Euro- 
pean eclecticism, an American showmanship, and 
a Rabelasian vocabulary.” 


Martin Baldwin would be the last person to claim 
for himself credit for all the gallery’s remarkable 
growth: in its public support, in its collection, in 
its finances, and in its international reputation. But 
as its unobtrusive directing head for close on thirty 
years serving under eight of its nine presidents, to 
him must be attributed the knowledge, experience 
and leadership, which has enabled the Toronto gal- 
lery not only to take its present important place 
in, the life of Metropolitan Toronto, but as well, to 
be regarded as the most active, out-reaching and 
pioneering art museum in Canada. To him on his 
retirement, and to Eve, his charming, self-effacing, 
ever-supporting wife, go our words of sincere ap- 
preciation for a job well done and our congratula- 
tions on a professional career crowned with success. 


TRAVELLERS’ MEDLEY 


Even the best guides omit interesting places or 
mislead us about important buildings. Thus the 
1913 Baedeker for Spain and Portugal dismisses in 
three words — “handsomely fitted up” — a building 
which has recently been called the most beautiful 
university library in the world. The colour plates 
which illustrate Germain Bazin’s recent article on 
the library of the University of Coimbra amply 
justify this claim. (©) 

The university town of Coimbra is charmingly 
situated on a plateau about 120 miles north east of 
Lisbon. Although the University was founded in 
the 13th century the library was built in the first 
half of the 18th century. It consists of three rooms 


St. Gallen Abbey Library (detail) 
(1) Connaissance des Arts, June 1960. 


which lead into each other and up to a portrait of 
King John the Magnificent, the founder of the 
library, placed in an elaborate setting of carved and 
gilt wood and flanked by angels and Victories blow- 
ing trumpets. Inverted pyramidal carved and gilt 
pillars in pairs support a gallery. These pillars are 
repeated on a smaller scale in the balustrade of the 
gallery. They are painted with red Chinese lacquer 
in the middle room, and in dark green lacquer in 
the two others. The stone floor has a geometric 
design in blue and grey, and the backs of the book 
shelves are also blue. The ceilings, painted in trompe 
Voeil perspective, represent allegories of Theology, 
the Arts and so on, and the elaborate gilt arms of 
the faculties surmount the arches which separate 
the rooms. These splendid baroque rooms house a 
famous collection of bibles and manuscripts, as well 
as beautiful bindings. 


Near Lake Constance, some 50 miles east of 
Zurich, in the Benedictine Abbey of St. Gallen, is 
another library which is perhaps the most lovely 
rococo interior in Switzerland. The abbey was one 
of the main centres of western culture in the 9th 
century and its library has conserved manuscripts 
and bindings which are among the masterpieces of 
Celtic (the founder was Gallus, an Irish mission- 
ary), Ottonian and Carolingian art. The present 
library was built in 1758-1767 by Peter Thumb, 
father and son. The elaborate wood-work and 
stucco work, the ceiling frescoes, the highly polished 
inlaid parquet floor (visitors are requested to don 
slippers as in a mosque) combine to give an effect 
which is both lively and elegant yet dignified. 


To switch to yet another country and century, 
there is in London a forgotten museum which is 
worth seeing: the Bethnal Green Museum (Cam- 


(continued on page 4) 


THE WORK OF VAN GOGH 


Considering the popularity of Vincent van Gogh 
and the great deal that has been written about his 
life, one is inclined to think that there is little left 
to say; but because a certain persistent mystery 
surrounds this flamboyant man and his peculiar 
paintings, he still commands attention. 


During a period of less than three years, when 
living in the South of France, he produced the 
paintings that have made him the famous artist of 
the now frequently reproduced and perhaps too 
familiar Sunflowers and Bridge at Arles. Van Gogh’s 
career is one of the shortest in the history of art: 
he was an artist for only ten years. In this short 
space of time he accomplished what an artist 
normally achieves during a lifetime: he painted 
approximately eight hundred pictures and made an 
equivalent number of drawings. 


As a rule the private life of an artist should play 
no part in the appreciation of his work. Van Gogh’s 
life, however, is almost inextricably bound to his 
work and we are obliged to make an exception. His 
story has unfortunately been misrepresented in bad 
literature and has, to a great extent, overshadowed 
a true interest in his art. The time would therefore 
seem ripe to insist that his pictures be looked at for 
themselves alone and that they are in no way made 
more comprehensible by reading highly decorated 
anecdotes about his life. After all, van Gogh will 
eventually hold his place in the history of painting 
on the sole merit of his art. 


It is at this point that his numerous letters are 
such an important source of information especially 
to disprove so much incorrect information that has 
been published about him. The letters to his brother 
and benefactor Theo, his sister Wil, to friends like 
van Rappard, Emile Bernard and Gauguin, some- 
times written in brilliant style and sometimes most 
awkwardly, form a kind of diary giving exact de- 
tails of what he thought and painted, and constitute 
a remarkable insight into his complex personality. 


As a result of misrepresentation van Gogh is to 
many people ‘‘the mad artist who cut off his ear’’. 
He was not mad: no madman could have painted 
such pictures as he did. His condition has been 
analysed to be many things from masked and alco- 
holic epilepsy to acute mania and solar intoxication. 
But none of these diagnoses explains his condition 
satisfactorily. During most of his life he suffered 
from some psychic disturbance and he was driven 
from one profession to another. However, it was not 
madness that drove him to painting: his gift for 
painting was a latent one. 


Van Gogh’s work was not appreciated during his 
lifetime nor for many years after his self-inflicted 
death in 1890. He sold only one picture. His art was 
new, highly original and strange. It is still so today. 
He admired other painters but their influence was 
slight or indirect and through it all he remained 
himself and therefore cannot be classified with any 
particular school or group. He wrote in a letter to 
Theo, “I live not for ourselves, but for the coming 
generation’. These words were prophetic: it was 
the next generation that understood him and sought 


Gaugin’s Chair, 
by Vincent van Gogh will be seen at the Gallery in February 


him out. Without the example of van Gogh the 
movement in French painting called Fauvism might 
never have come into being, a movement that in- 
cluded in its ranks painters such as Matisse, Vlam- 
inck, Derain and even Soutine and Picasso. 

The exhibition of van Gogh’s paintings and draw- 
ings — selected from the Rijksmuseum Kroller- 
Muller and the collection of Mr. V. W. van Gogh, the 
nephew of the artist — to be shown at The Art Gal- 
lery of Toronto in February, illustrates all phases 
in his development as an artist. Though van Gogh 
is best known for his colour and brushwork the fact 
that he was one of the great draughtsmen of the 
nineteenth century is sometimes overlooked. Self- 
taught, he drew for nearly five years before he 
touched a brush. All his drawings from the earliest 
brooding landscapes and powerful figure studies 
to his flowing and simple reed pen sketches, show 
that he developed his means of expression painfully 
and studiously. To many who do not know van Gogh 
the draughtsman, these drawings will prove a most 
rewarding experience. 

Several ‘key’ paintings which may be considered 
as landmarks in the dramatic growth of van Gogh’s 
artistic ability are included in the exhibition. His 
development can be broadly divided into two 
periods: the first, the time he spent in Holland, 
Antwerp and Paris, was one of bitter struggles 
when his highly original way of seeing was formed. 
The second, in Arles, St. Remy and Auvers, was a 
period of fulfillment, when he mastered his art and 
was conscious of having done so. 

The painting of The Potato Eaters is the most 
representative painting of van Gogh’s Dutch period. 
His other works painted during this time are more 
or less grouped around this one and similar in 
theme and colour. The drawings and paintings dat- 
ing from this period are very dark in tone because 


THE WORK OF VAN GOGH (continued) 
van Gogh found that earth colours were the most 
appropriate to convey the character of the peasant. 

His Self-Portrait Before His Easel, one of the last 
done in Paris before leaving for the South, shows 
his absorption of Impressionism, the lightening of 
his palette and the beginnings of a highly personal 
style. Paintings such as the Yellow House and Café 
Terrace At Night reveal van Gogh at his most 
powerful and epitomize his work done in Arles. His 
brush strokes here have an instinctive, spontaneous 
quality and colour is roughly applied in simple 
masses and in almost arbitrarily high intensities. It 
is still difficult to comprehend the marvel of mature 
achievement presented by van Gogh’s work during 
the bare sixteen months he was in Provence. 

His Road with Cypress and Star, painted in St. 
Remy after his mental breakdown, displays swirl- 
ing, tempestuous forms and a mystic quality. The 
brushwork is more emotional and less concerned 
with realism. Stylization and expressive use of line 
which had begun to appear in Arles is now more 
emphatic. 

The Wheatfield with Crows, painted in Auvers 
and considered to be van Gogh’s last work, confirms 
and accentuates the tendencies which had appeared 
at St. Remy. The brush stroke plays a most impor- 
tant role in the definition of form: the stroke is 
larger in scale and more expressive than before 
and in a sense it has an abstract life of its own. This 
painting also shows a despair as if he had reached 
the limits of his powers. 

Art for van Gogh was not solely a matter of 
aesthetics: to him it was a religion. His paintings 
were, in his eyes, sermons. The desire to speak to 
his fellow man, to be a bearer of a message, was 
always a dominant trait of his character. Van Gogh 
wrote, “In a picture I want to say something com- 
forting as music is comforting, I want to paint men 
and women with that something eternal which the 
halo used to symbolize, and which we seek to give 
by the actual radiance and vibration of our colour- 
ings.” But read this quotation after looking at the 
pictures — not before. Wises, 


A CHANGE IN GALLERY GIFTS 

The New Year has brought a change to Gallery 
Gifts, the successful project which has been spon- 
sored by the Women’s Committee of the Art Gallery 
since 1954. The shop has combined its operations 
with the front sales desk to concentrate its sell- 
ing efforts on books of special interest. From now 
on Gallery Gifts will be open twelve months of 
the year and will be sponsored, as before, by the 
Women’s Committee. Shopping hours will be Gal- 
lery hours, Monday to Saturday. 

During the years many people have shopped at 
Gallery Gifts because they could find there unusual 
things not available elsewhere in Toronto. For these 
valued customers, the shop will retain many of its 
most popular items. From time to time, too, there 
will be small exhibitions of Canadian ceramics and 
other specialties. 

There are several reasons for the change in 
emphasis at Gallery Gifts. The innovation of books 
in the shop last March was an overwhelming suc- 
cess, which proved that the Gallery-going public 


was interested in a much wider selection of art 
books than the front desk was able to handle for 
display and sale. Also, the establishment in Toronto 
of many new private galleries and the accelerated 
interest in the arts generally throughout Canada 
have stimulated the public’s desire for a deeper 
knowledge of painting, sculpture, architecture and 
allied subjects. Never in the history of publishing 
has there been available such an exciting variety 
of books by world-renowned art authorities. 

The aim of Gallery Gifts is to display for sale the 
finest possible selection of books of special interest. 
In making its choice, the Committee has been guided 
by the reputation of the author, the quality of the 
illustrations, the design and format of the book. 
Two art books are stocked for every one book on 
other subjects such as ballet, music, opera, travel, 
period furniture, gardening and flower arranging. 
Special attention is being given to children’s books, 
especially well-illustrated ones related to the arts, 
and classics in fine editions. Books are sold at the 
publishers’ current list prices. 

As in the past, proceeds from Gallery Gifts will 
be given to the Gallery for the purchase of paint- 
ing and sculpture for its collection. G.S. 


TRAVELLERS’ MEDLEY (continued) 

bridge Heath Road, London E.2). The building is 
the most important surviving example of the type 
of iron and glass construction employed for the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It was designed by Sir 
William Cubitt as part of the temporary buildings 
of the South Kensington Museum (now the Victoria 
& Albert Museum). In 1872 it was re-erected in 
Bethnal Green and cased in brick. An early attempt 
at making works of art accessible to a population 
not likely to visit the West End, it housed at its 
opening the collection now known as the Wallace 
Collection. In the 1880’s it contained a ‘Collection 
of Articles used for Food” as well as the National 
Portrait Gallery. One wonders if it was the former 
or the latter which attracted most of the 446,772 
viewers who visited the museum in 1886. 

Today the museum is a branch of the Victoria & 
Albert Museum and mainly consists of three parallel 
naves with a central court surrounded by a double 
gallery. The floor is a mosaic pavement executed by 
the female convicts of Woking Prison. In the central 
court are English paintings of the 19th century, in- 
cluding works by De Loutherbourg, Samuel Palmer 
and a sketch for Frith’s famous Derby Day. In ad- 
dition there are displays of English silver and 
ceramics, costumes, a remarkable collection of 
workboxes (some of the finest were given by Queen 
Mary), a collection of dolls’ houses and designs for 
and specimens of Spitalfields silks, a famous local 
industry. There is something for every taste in this 
unusual museum. A visit there also provides the 
opportunity to explore a lesser known part of 
London and see, for example, the Columbia Market 
(erected by Baroness Burdett Coutts in 1866-8) 
which Pevsner calls “one of the great follies of the 
Victorian Age”. She jel 
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